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EDITORIALS 


cording to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

are the worst in 25 years. The entire states of 
Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi, and most of Missouri, and parts of Arkansas, 
have been named disaster areas. Conditions further 
North haven’t been exactly to canners’ and growers’ 
liking either, as has been reported these many weeks 
in the pages of this journal. All in all, it seems that 
this is just one of those years elected by Mother 
Nature to emphasize man’s dependency. California 
alone excepted, no important canning area has escaped 
the chastening hand of nature. With canning of sea- 
sonal crops going into high gear this week, and the 
emphasis shifting from the can situation to crop con- 
ditions, a round robin summary of the latter is in 
order. 


“The inevitable has at last happened’, says a Penn- 
sylvania canner growers bulletin, “for several years 
various pea growers have remarked upon contracting, 
‘this will be it; we’re due for a poor crop’ or ‘we’ve 
been lucky the past year of two. This year will not be 
so hot a pea year’. Well, 1952 was a lulu and will not 
soon be forgotten. Stands of peas were satisfactory, 
Sut the fickle weather man just would not play ball. 
Too wet, too dry, too hot and too cold. He switched 
around so frequently and to such extremes, we were 
all groggy, so on June 11 we began, and on July 3 we 
completed, one of the poorest pea seasons in many, 
many years.” 


Canners from almost any area for a long list of 
products have had much the same experience. Out in 
the Northwest the weather played hob with the impor- 
tant berry crops in that area. Peas, too, have not done 
so well. New York canners experienced the same 
difficulty with strawberries, and later with cherries, 
berries, peas and early beans and now later beans are 
reported not too promising. The Ozarks starting 
with a poor spinach crop, didn’t get enough beans to 
make expenses. The tomato crop in that area, as also 
in Tennessee and Kentucky, is a miserable failure. 
Some Virginia canners already are reported winding 
up a disappointing tomato pack at least a full month 
ahead of schedule. Indiana and Ohio report lots of 
vines but few tomatoes. The Tri-States had a 70 or 75 


‘Teor IS IT—Drought conditions in the South, ac- 


~ percent pea crop. It is said the bean crop will not be 50 


percent of normal. Early tomato receipts in this area 


, are so poor that canners have just about forgotten 


_ the can situation. Crop looks better on western shore 


where canning is now just getting underway. 

The Jersey tomato situation is deteriorating rapidly. 
Some idea of conditions may be obtained from a letter 
adressed to brokers from the Francis C. Stokes Com- 
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pany, dated August 4. “As of this hour we are with- 
drawing from the tomato juice market. Until further 
notice no more orders will be accepted that have not 
already been entered and confirmed. The condition of 
tomatoes in New Jersey has deteriorated seriously for 
the last ten days. It is now evident that we must 
drastically lower our sights for the 1952 season. You 
will be notified if any additional business can be 
accepted.” 

In Wisconsin, 49 Wisconsin canners out of a total 
of 81 report a 1952 pea pack 22 percent less than they 
packed in 1951. It is estimated that the Wisconsin 
crop will not exceed 12 million cases compared to 
15,400,000 in 1951. Minnesota pea pack will be down 
also. Also in Wisconsin where 40 percent of the beets 
are packed, that commodity is in trouble, as they are 
in New York which as often as not packs as many 
beets as Wisconsin. Carrots too are extremely poor. 

There have been scattered reports of damage to 
corn. Earlier in the season young corn in Illinois was 
reported suffering somewhat from the extreme heat. 
Down in the Tri-States recent extreme temperatures 
and dry weather has slowed growth. One Wisconsin 
canner this week reports a loss of 11 percent of his 
corn acreage due to water damage. There has been 
plenty of rain (too much) in Wisconsin these past two 
weeks. Generally speaking, however, corn has fared 
better than any other vegetable crop. 

California fruits are reported generally in good 
shape, except that the pack of apricots, figs, plums and 
prunes will be smaller than a year ago. 

As mentioned above, Wisconsin has had more than 
enough rain lately. Showers have relieved the situa- 
tion in New York State as well, and in the past few 
days scattered showers in many other important areas 
have helped some local situations, but general rains 
are needed all over. Even these will not help the situa- 
tion in some areas, and some crops are beyond help. 
There'll be a scramble for the raw product in many 
areas with resultant high prices. There’s no longer 
any doubt that “This is it”. 


VINEGAR GNAT— Tomato and tomato products 
canners have had advanced warning of the problem 
presented by the vinegar gnat. It has been discussed 
in our monthly column “Technologically Speaking” on 
several occasions. The National Canners Association 
has issued a pamphlet on the problem. In this issue 
we are pleased to bring to the attention of readers a 
special report by Dr. Dittman of the University of 
Maryland, who has long studied control measures. 
Judging from the quality of early receipts of tomatoes, 
this article should merit the special attention of all 
tomato and tomato product canners. 
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Cabbage Yields Increased; 


Bursting Checked with Insect Control 


By G. E. R. HERVEY and M. T. VITTUM 


Geneva Experiment Station 
Geneva, N. Y. 


An experiment was started in 1946 to 
study the relation between cabbage in- 
sect damage and rate of fertilizer ap- 
plication. In other words, the purpose 
of the investigation was to determine 
whether losses in yield from insect dam- 
age could be compensated for by produc- 
ing greater yields through the use of 
larger amounts of fertilizer. 


The study was part of a canning crops 
rotation and fertilizer experiment in 
which cabbage was one of the crops 
grown. The experiment was continued 
from 1946 through 1949, and the cabbage 
variety Marion Market was used each 
year. A 5-10-10 fertilizer was applied 
at rates of 0, 600, 1200, and 1800 pounds 
per acre. The experiment was arranged 
in such a way that it was possible to 
treat one half of each fertilizer plot with 
insecticides for insect control. The other 
half of each plot was left untreated. 
With this plot arrangement it was pos- 
sible to compare the influence of insect 
control on the yield and quality of cab- 
bage obtained with the various rates of 
fertilizer application. 

The imported cabbage worm and the 
cabbage looper were the principal insects 
involved in the experiment. The cabbage 
aphid and the cabbage thrips were pres- 
ent each year, but they were generally 
of minor importance. A 3 per cent DDT 
dust was usel for cabbage worm control 
in 1946. In 1947, 1948, and 1949 a com- 
bination dust consisting of 3 per cent 
DDT and 1 per cent gamma _ benzene 
hexachloride or 1 per cent lindane was 
used. The insecticide was applied three 
times at two-week intervals during the 
month of August when the insects were 
most abundant. Satisfactory insect con- 
trol was obtained with this schedule of 
treatments. (It should not be concluded 
that the foregoing treatments are a 
recommended cabbage insect control 
program.) 


YIELDS 
The plots which received 0, 600, 1200, 
and 1800 pounds of 5-10-10 fertilizer per 
acre, but which were not treated for in- 
sect control, gave an average yield over 


From Farm Research, Vol, 18, No. 3. 
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the four year period of 17, 19, 21, and 
21 tons of cabbage per acre, respectively. 
Companion plots which received insect 
control gave average yields of 19, 22, 24, 
and 26 tons per acre, respectively. When 
all fertilizer treatments are averaged, the 
increase in yield ,due to insect control 
alone was almost 4 tons of cabbage per 
acre or about 19 per cent. 


These yield records show that the use 
of increasing amounts of fertilizer will 
result in marked increases in the yield 
of cabbage. They also show that the use 
of fertilizer alone will not compensate 
for losses in yield from insect damage. 
In other words, it is desirable to use both 
an adequate amount of fertilized as well 
as an insect control program in order to 
obtain maximum yields of cabbage. 


BURSTING 


The splitting or bursting of cabbage 
heads is a rather common occurrence and 
frequently becomes extensive when heavy 
rains follow a _ prolonged period of 
drought. In the present experiment it 
was possible to record the amount of 
bursting in relation to both the fertility 
level and insect control. It was observed 
that the bursting of cabbage became 
much more pronounced as the fertilizer 
rate was increased. For instance, the 
average number of burst heads in 1948 
and 1949 increased from 2 per 100 plants 
when no fertilizer was used to 12 per 
100 plants when 1800 pounds of fertilizer 
was applied per acre. 


Insect control, on the other hand, re- 
duced the number of burst heads about 
50 per cent regardless of the rate of 
fertilizer used. A comparison of the 
average number of burst heads from all 
plots in the 1948 and 1949 experiments 
showed 4 per 100 plants when the in- 
sects were controlled and 9 per 100 
plants where no insect control practices 
were followed. 


It is not altogether clear why cabbage 
heads tend to split or burst as the fer- 
tility level is increased, or why bursting 
is at least partially prevented when in- 
sects are controlled. It is possible that 
by controlling the insects the leaves of 
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the plant are uninjured, which would 
therefore make the plant stronger and 
less susceptible to bursting. The un- 
injured leaves would also furnish a 
larger transpiration area which would 
tend to prevent the buildup of excessive 
internal moisture, 

Regardless of the explanation for the 
bursting, growers will want to obtain 
maximum yields of marketable cabbage. 
To achieve this end they will have to 
maintain a high fertility level, and the 
results reported here show that yields 
can also be increased by carrying on an 
effective insect control program. 


CONTINENTAL CAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Three daughters of Continental Can 
Company employees in Seattle, Chicago 
and Reading, Pa., have been awarded the 
1952 Carle C. Conway scholarships. 


The winners, representing the com- 
pany’s Pacific, Central and Eastern Re- 
gions, will receive $1,000 per year for 
four year’s attendance at universities of 
their choice. 


In the Pacific Region, Miss Kathryn 
Yolland, of Seattle, was selected from a 
field of five applicants, The daughter of 
John T. Yolland, a Continental cannery 
equipment service supervisor, she plans 
to enter the University of Washington 
this fall. 


Miss Sharon Voels, of Chicago, was 
awarded the Central Region scholarship 
for which nine other students competed. 
Her father is Raymond H. Voels, can- 
nery equipment service representative at 
Continental’s division headquarters. She 
expects to attend Coe College at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


The Eastern Region award went to 
Miss Jane Baczewski, of Reading, Pa., 
who will enroll at Penn State College. 
She is the daughter of Stephen Baczew- 
ski, working crew leader, punch press 
department, at the Reading plant. Six 
students entered the competition in this 
region. 


In announcing the winners, General 
Lucius D. Clay, Board Chairman, said: 
“The trustees of the Carle C. Conway 
Scholarship Foundation, who made the 
selections, found that practically all of 
the applicants had outstanding records, 
which made the job of selecting the win- 
ner in each area an extremely difficult 
one. Those receiving the awards are 
to be congratulated and I feel certain 
they will continue to merit additional 
honors during their college careers.” 

Selections were based on results of 
college entrance examinations, high 
school scholastic records, character, qual- 
ities of lealership, seriousness of purpose 
and financial need. 


The scholarships are named after 
Carle C. Conway, who served as presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of Con- 
tinental from 1926 until his retirement 
in 1950. He is at present chairman of 
the company’s executive committee. 
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THE VINEGAR GNAT: 
Tomato Problem of 1952 


By L. P. DITMAN 


Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station 


THE PROBLEM 


Vinegar gnats or pomace flies are ser- 
ious contaminants of canned tomatoes 
and tomato products primarily because 
of the rapidity with which they repro- 
duce. Fermenting tomatoes are very at- 
tractive to the adult gnats and are an 
ideal medium for egg laying and subse- 
quent development of the larvae. As 
rotten fruit accumulates in the field dur- 
ing the tomato harvesting period, gnat 
populations may build up. They are car- 
ried in the baskets of fruit to the can- 
neries where large numbers of adults 
are left when the baskets are emptied. 
Holding tomato fruit at the plant results 
in severe contamination of raw stock by 
eggs and larvae. Greatest contamina- 
tion occurs in fruit held at the plant be- 
cause it is here that the heaviest popula- 
tion of egg-laying females occurs and be- 
cause the cracking and breaking of fruit 
in transit from field to plant makes it 
much more susceptible to attack than 
before it left the field. 


Observation of tomato fruit stacked 
in canning plant yards in 1935° showed 
over 500 per cent increase in the number 
of infested tomatoes in a period of 48 
hours (Table 1). Examination of fruit 
at the plant showed that a minimum of 
25 per cent was cracked or broken in 


' Mise. Pub. No. 143, Contribution No. 2385 of 
the Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Department of Entomology. 

° The Vinegar Gnats or Pomace Flies—Their 
Relation to the Carning of Tomatoes. Md. Agr. 
Exp. Sta. Bul. 400. 


Figure 1. Eggs of Drosophila repleta are 
so small that they are barely perceptible. 
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going from the field to the yard. Becayse 
the eggs of the vinegar gnat hatch in 
24 hours or less this damaged fruit be- 
comes literally alive with larvae when 
held for two or three days when heavy 
gnat populations occur at the plant. 


Table 1. Increase in per cent of raw 
fruit infested with larvae on standing 
in the yard. (Early September) 


Time of Examination Fruit Infested 


Same day as picked 5.9% 
One day after picking 14.1 
Two days after picking 26.4 


HOW THE GNAT DEVELOPS 


Several species of pomace flies are 
found about tomato canneries; the small 
Drosophila melanogaster which has con- 
tribuated so much to the study of gene- 
tics and the larger D.repleta are the 
most common in Maryland. Either spec- 
ies is capable of completing a life cycle 
in a little more than a week. The eggs 
(Figure 1) are so small that they are 
barely perceptible to the unaided eye. 
They are laid on and inserted into the 
fermenting tissues of cracked and broken 
tomatoes; when baskets contain rotten 


Figure 3. Pupae of D. repleta. White 
when young, they later turn brown, 


Figure 2. Larva of D. repleta. Note 
breathing tube at the bread rear end. 


and badly broken fruit, eggs are also 
laid on sound fruit which has been wet 
with fermenting juices. In late summer 
when gnats become abundant, enormous 
numbers of eggs are laid in a short 
period of time. Because eggs are ex- 
tremely difficult to wash from the fruit, 
the effective way to prevent contamina- 
tion of tomato products by them is by 
constant effort to keep down the adult 
fly population about the canning plant. 


The eggs hatch in 24 hours or less 
and broken fermenting fruit is auickly 
covered with larvae. The larvae (Figure 
2) has a breathing tube located at its 
posterior end through which it can 
breathe while feeding below the surface 
of fermenting tissues of cracked toma- 
toes. The larvae are quite active and 
large numbers of them may be removed 
by thorough culling and washing of the 
fruit. 

In about four days the larvae reach 
maturity, leave the fruit, and seek a dry, 
sheltered place in which to pupate. The 
pupae (Figure 3) are small immobile 
objects in which the transformation irom 
larva to adult fly takes place in about 
four days. As this stage of the insect 
is not spent in the fruit it offers no prob- 


(Please turn the page.) 


Figure 4. Adult D. repleta when magni- 
fied somewhat resembles the housefly. 
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In Indiana where the tomato is King, 85 students attended the Mold Count School at Purdue University July 16 through 25. The 


school was conducted by H. R. Smith of the National Canners Association, with Continental and American Can Company technicians 


assisting. 


lem in the direct contamination of can- 
ned products, but it is the source of the 
heavy adult fly population that develops 
during the summer. 

The adult flies (Figure 4) emerge, 
mate, and begin feeding and laying in a 
matter of hours. They are long-lived, 
sometimes living several months, a factor 
which contributes to the heavy build-up 
in late summer. It is quite probable that 
the greatest contamination of fruit by 
eggs takes place in canning plant yards 
where heavy fly populations are allowed 
to occur. A constant effort should be 
made to keep down the numbers of gnats 
at plants by the use of insecticides. 


CONTROL 


1. Leave rotten fruit in the field. A 
rotten tomato is always mashed and the 
fermenting juice runs over sound fruit 
and attracts gnats. 

2. Get tomatoes from the field to the 
can as quickly as possible. This is the 
most effective control measure at the 
present time for preventing contamina- 
tion with eggs and larvae. Canners who 
handle fruit quickly will have the least 
trouble. 

3. Cull out rotten, heavily infested 
fruit before washing. To cull most ef- 
fectively, pick the sound fruit from the 
bad. This requires a long picking belt 
and considerable labor, but it is the best 
culling method and should be used par- 
ticularly where tomato products are can- 
ned. This method will also greatly re- 
duce mold. 

4. Wash the fruit thoroughly in clean 
water. Sound fruit which is thoroughly 
washed will be free of larvae. Use plenty 
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of water. Spray washers are superior 
to vat washers. 

5. Clean the plant thoroughly each 
day. Do not allow skins and debris to 
accumulte on or near the premises. 

6. Pyrethrum spray kills adult gnats 
and has repellent qualities. Loads should 
be sprayed as they arrive. Frequent 
spraying around the receiving and wash- 
ing sheds and of raw stock stacked in 
the yard reduces the gnat population and 
the laying of eggs. The inside of the 
plant may be sprayed after washing up. 
Do not spray inside while operating: 
dead gnats will fall into the product. Use 
a small power sprayer with an orchard- 
type gun; small hand sprayers are not 
adequate. 

Residual insecticides should not be 
used in the canning plant: adult flies will 
die during the day and. get into the 
product. Do not use pyrethrum sprays 
or aerosols that contain oil: the deodor- 
ized kerosene oils often used in them 
may cause tastes and odors in the can 
after a period of storage. 

In short, the canner should exert every 
effort to obtain quality raw stock, process 
it cleanly and promptly, keep plant and 
equipment clean, and keep down gnat 
populations by spraying. The canner’s 
efforts to control the vinegar gnat will 
result in a more wholesome and higher 
quality product. 


NEW OFFICES OPENED 


National Grocery Company of New 
Jersey has opened new temporary head- 
quarters offices at Milton and Main 
Streets, Rahway, New Jersey, according 
to anouncement by Walter Zirpola, presi- 
dent. 
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THATCHER GLASS REPORT 


Sales of Thatcher Glass Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc. for the twelve months ended 
June 30, 1952, were the largest for such 
a period in the company’s history. 
Franklin B. Pollock president, reports 
in the quarterly financial statement 
being mailed to stockholders. Earnings 
for the twelve months were reduced by 
increased operating costs and inadequate 
ceiling prices prevailing for finished 
products. 


The company’s net sales for the period 
were $23,432,964, compared with $22,- 
103,436 reported for the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1951. Net profit after 
all charges and taxes amounted to $793,- 
047. This is equal after dividend re- 
quirements on the convertible preference 
stock to $1.07 per share on the 495,303 
shares of common stock outstanding on 
June 30. These shares include stock 
issued in January, 1952, in connection 
with the acquisition of the McKee Glass 
division whose operating results are in- 
cluded in the financial statement for only 
five months. Net profit for the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1951, was $1,317,- 
659, or $2.11 per share on the common 
stock on the same share basis, after 
preference dividend requirements. 


Several additions have recently been 
made to the various lines of the com- 
pany’s McKee Glass division, Mr. Pol- 
lock reports. 
dated company have been running sub- 
stantially ahead of those for the same 
period of 1951, and the outlook for the 
months ahead appears promising, he 
says. 


July sales of the consoli- — 
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VACATIONING IN EUROPE 


This week we received a post card 
from Nelson H. Budd and the Mrs. who 
are vacationing in Europe. Mr. Budd 
is Director of the Information Division 
of National Canners Association and he 
advises that he had just spent the week 
end at the Chalet of Emil Rutz near 
Zurich, Switzerland. Mr. Rutz is Presi- 
dent of Schuckl & Company, Sunnyvale, 
California canners and a Past President 
of the National Canners Association. 


CRITES-MOSCOW 
OPENS BALTIMORE OFFICE 


Crites-Moscow Growers, Inc., pea seed 
specialists of Moscow, Idaho, have 
opened an office in Baltimore at 4129 
Roland Avenue in charge of Eastern 
representative Harry G. Neumann. Mr. 
Neumann is a graduate of the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Mary- 
land and prior to joining Crites-Moscow 
was in charge of raw products procure- 
ment for Shoreland Freezers of Salis- 
bury, Maryland. 


HEADS RED WING SALES 


John J. White, formerly with W. H. 
Edgar & Son, Buffalo, New York sugar 
brokers, has resigned from his position 
as Manager to become Sales Manager 
of the Red Wing Company at Fredonia, 
New York. 


JOINS BERCUT-RICHARDS 


Albert B. Waggoner, for many years 
with Norman L. Waggoner, Inc., and 
Santa Clara Packing Company, has 
joined Bercut-Richards Packing Com- 
pany, Sacramento, California, as Assist- 
ant Sales Manager. 


KRAUT AND PICKLE PACKERS 
COMBINE OFFICE FACILITIES 


The National Kraut Packers Associa- 
tion and the National Pickle Packers 
Association reached agreement late in 
July on details calling for joint opera- 
tions of their secretarial offices. Accord- 
ing to Secretary Bill Moore of the Kraut 
packers, the two associations will neces- 
sarily remain separate and distinct in 
operation, inasmuch as the problems of 
each industry call for special programs. 
Each organization, however, will benefit 
from the larger staff, the use of modern 
time saving office equipment, and many 
other advantages of joint operation. Ef- 
fective August 1 the address of both 
organizations became 1012 North Boule- 
vard, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CONVENTION RESERVATIONS 


National Canners Association has sent 
out forms to members for the reserva- 
tion of rooms for the 1953 Canners Con- 
vention to be held in Chicago next Feb- 
ruary. The Association will again make 
room assignments for members who will 
be housed in the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
formerly the Stevens, and the Sherman 
Hotel. Those who desire rooms and par- 
lors at these hotels should promptly com- 
plete the form and return to the Asso- 
ciation. 


CONTINENTAL MEN 
GO TO SCHOOL 


Personnel from Continental Can Com- 
pany’s Research and Equipment Engi- 
neering Divisions have attended this 
year’s special summer courses at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology to 
study latest advances in lubrication 
engineering, vibration and _ infrared 
spectrometry, it was announced. 


Of special interest to food processors, 
infrared spectrometry studies are be- 
coming increasingly important in re- 
search on chemical reactions in foods, 
and in the identification of compounds 
associated with the packaging of food 
products. J. J. McDermott, of the Con- 
tinental Research Division, will bring 
findings of the course back to the Con- 
tinental’s Research laboratories, where 
they will be put to work in Continental’s 
extensive fundamental research program. 

In addition, engineers Richard Pren- 
dergast and R. M. Mero have attended 
courses in lubrication engineering and 
vibration, of importance to the Equip- 
ment Division of Continental which de- 
signs and engineers high-speed can-clos- 
ing equipment. 


BROCKWAY APPOINTMENT 


J. E. Kerwin, formerly with Nesbitt 
Fruit Products, Inc., has joined the Kan- 
sas City sales office of the Brockway 
Glass Company. 


USDA TO BUY PEACHES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that it will purchase can- 
ned peaches from the 1952 pack for use 
in the National School Lunch Program. 
The quantity to be purchased will de- 
pend upon quantities and prices offered, 
but may be as much as a half million 
cases. 

Details and specifications were mailed 
to peach canners this week. Offers which 
may be freestone or clingstone halves, 
slices or quarters, should be submitted 
to the Department by August 25 for ac- 
ceptance by August 29. The Department 
will require that deliveries begin in 
September. 


KRAUT PACKERS MEETING 


The Annual Summer Outing and Meet- 
ing of the National Kraut Packers Asso- 
ciation will be held at Racine, Wisconsin, 
September 4 and 5. The Outing will be 
held on the 4th at the Meadowbrook 
Country Club, with banquet in the eve- 
ning at the Hotel Racine. On Septem- 
ber 5 the Business Meeting will be held 
at the Hotel Racine. This meeting will 
provide a kickoff rally for the new kraut 
selling season. Reservations should be 
made direct with the Racine Hotel. 


NORTHWEST CANNERS RELAX 


Relieved of the worries of price con- 
trol, and gratified that the long steel 
strike had finally been settled, the North- 
west Canners Association’s Summer 
Meeting at Oswego Lake Country Club 
last week was held in an atmosphere of 
comparative peace and quiet. The fact 
that Congress had completed its session, 
and both political parties had selected 
their candidates, were other factors con- 
tributing to tranquility and relaxation, 
which is the prime motive for these sum- 
mer gatherings. 


Some 59 individuals representing 30 
members, put in an appearance for the 
one day meeting. In addition there were 
11 invited guests in attendance. 


The Annual Golf Tournament was 
colorful and exciting in that it resulted 
in a tie between the two competing 
teams, the Washington “Putt Canners” 
and “Oregon’s Slicers and Toppers.” 
Handicaps were kept a deep, dark secret 
but the average net score for each team 
was 72. Bill Hyle of Olympia Canning 
Company came up with low gross, while 
Brad Jones of Pictsweet Foods, and Hal- 
ley Vollmer of California Packing Cor- 
poration, tied for high gross. Johnny 
Johnson of Blue Lake Packers scored 
the low net, with Steve Kopper of Can- 
Go Shippers Association runner-up. 
“Oregon’s Slicers and Toppers” won the 
toss for the team play, and the Wash- 
ington “Putt Canners” will provide a 
breakfast for members of the winning 
team ot the Olympic Hotel in Seattle, on 
the morning of January 20, 1953. 


GETS ANGELUS ACCOUNT 


E. O. Lowell, Secretary-treasurer of 
Angelus Sanitary Can Machine Com- 
pany, Los Angeles can closing machinery 
manufacturers, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Heintz & Company to han- 
dle the firm’s advertising. An expanded 
program is planned which will make 
more extensive use of trade publications 
and direct mail to promote the company’s 
diversified line of can closing machines. 
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CANCO SENDS SHIP TO HAWAII 
TO RUSH TINPLATE TO COAST 


American Can Company has an- 
nounced that it has sent a specially char- 
tered ship to Hawaii to bring back tin- 
plate urgently needed for the manufac- 
ture of cans to pack the West Coast’s 
highly perishable fruits and vegetables. 
The tinplate will supplement stocks badly 
depleted by the 53-day steel strike, the 
company said. 


The steamship SS Alaskan, chartered 
from the Mattson Navigation Company, 
sailed Aug. 1 in ballast for Honolulu 
where the tinplate will be loaded as soon 
as it arrives. The ship will leave Hono- 
lulu August 10 or 11 and will arrive in 
San Francisco August 15 or 16. 


Because of the emergency facing West 
Coast growers and canners, the tinplate 
is being rushed from the company’s 
Hawaiian plants which maintain a large 
inventory because of their relative isola- 
tion from mainland steel plants. The 
Island stocks will be replenished within 
60 days in plenty of time to meet the 
needs of Hawaiian canners. 


This emergency measure is in line 
with the company’s traditional policy of 
doing everything possible, regardless of 
expense, to assure adequate supplies of 
containers for packing ‘perishable foods 
in any emergency. 

The shipment will cost Canco more 
than $100,000. 


When the San Francisco plant was 
destroyed by the 1906 fire, the company 
shipped cans at great expense from all 
over the United States to pack West 
Coast crops then ready for harvest. The 
tinplate being brought from the Hawai- 
ian plants will be sufficient to manufac- 
ture more than 1,000 freight carloads 
of cans. 


COLOMBIA’S TUNA FISHING 
VENTURE 


A firm, founded by Colombia’s semi- 
official Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion for the purpose of exploiting the 
fishery resources of Colombia’s Carib- 
bean and Pacific Coasts, purchased three 
100-foot tuna-fishing boats in order to 
go into the tuna fishing business on a 
comparatively large scale. However, the 
firm has consistently shown losses since 
its foundation in 1946, and the Industrial 
Development Corporation now thinks 
that it might have been a bit over-en- 
thusiastic in its plans for the firm’s ex- 
pansion, an April 21 American consular 
dispatch from Bogota reports. 


The company now wishes to sell one 
of the tuna boats and to enter into an 
agreement with an American firm to 
come into the company on a partnership 
basis or to charter the boats outright 
and possibly to operate a fish-canning 
factory, the machinery for which is now 
arriving in Buenaventura for installa- 
tion in that city. 
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DEL MONTE ROUND UP 


The Del Monte Sales Round Up, sched- 
uled to begin October 3, and running 
through November 8, will highlight the 
start of the biggest advertising year in 
the Del Monte Brand 35 year history of 
advertising. Grocers are being acquainted 
with the facts by an attractive 8-page 
4-color folder, size 12 x 18 inches. Eight 
separate campaigns on Del Monte pine- 
apple, peaches, fruit cocktail, pineapple 


Jimmy Durante, one of the big-time stars 
to appear on the “All Star Revue” TV 
show for Del Monte Brand Foods this fall. 


juice, corn, peas, catsup, and dried fruits 
and raisins, will be supported by full 
page color advertising in 21 top flight 
magazines and 3 leading Sunday fea- 
tures. Point-of-sale material mats and 
eclorful hand bills will be made available 
to participating grocers. One of the 
features of this year’s program will be 
the “All Star (television) Review” be- 
ginning Saturday, September 6. The 
full hour show will feature big names 
and top talent, including Milton Berle, 
Jimmy Durante, Phil Harris, and others. 


NAMED SALES CHIEF 


Richard Y. Kyde, formerly with the 
grocery division of Swift & Company, 
has been appointed canned meat sales 


manager for Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New 
York packers. He will maintain head- 
quarters at the company’s’ Brooklyn 


plant. 


1952 PEA PACK 


Preliminary figures from New York 
State indicate a pack of 730,000 actual 
cases of peas for 1952, as compared with 
about 1,183,000 actual cases a year ago. 
The figure is subject to final revision, 
expected in about a week. The Tri-States 
report a pack of about 75 percent of a 
year ago, while reports from Wisconsin 
indicate that the pack will be down about 
22 percent over last year. National 
Canners Association has sent out a call 
to all pea canners to report their packs 
so that figures can be completed at the 
earliest possible time. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN 
APPOINTS GENERAL MANAGER 


Three new general manager posts, 
each carrying full responsibility for all 
sales and manufacturing operations 
within a given district, have been cre- 
ated within Continental Can Company’s 
Central (Metal) Division in a move to 
decentralize supervision of plants and 
thereby provide better service to custom- 
ers, according to W. M. Cameron, divi- 
sion vice-president. 

The new appointments are: R. S. Hat- 
field, general manager of the North- 
Central district, a territory that includes 
plants in Milwaukee, Mankato, Minne- 
apolis and Chicago, and district sales 
offices in Minneapolis, Milwaukee and 
Chicago; Frank I. Gill, general manager 
of the Mid-Central district, which in- 
cludes plants in Chicago’s Clearing sec- 
tion, Cincinnati, and Elwood, Indiana, 
and district sales offices in Chicago (Tri- 
State), Cincinnati, and Des Moines; and 
John L. Heinlein, general manager of 
the South-Central district, with plants in 
Denver, Harvey, Louisiana, Houston, St. 
Louis, East St. Louis, Illinois, and Cof- 
feyville, Kansas, and district sales offices 
in St. Louis, Kansas City, Kansas, New 
Orleans, and Houston. 

Mr. Cameron explained that this or- 
ganization will provide closer attention 
to problems at the local level, expedite 
operations, and give the division man- 
agement greater freedom to plan, pro- 
gram and determine overall policy. He 
pointed out that this move follows a pat- 
tern of decentralization inaugurated two 
years ago with the appointment of vice- 
presidents in charge of the three geo- 
graphic divisions. 

A similar reorganization for the com- 
pany’s Eastern Division will be an- 
nounced soon. 


CO-OP VENTURE 


Something new in the way of coopera- 
tive ventures was revealed last week 
when Tenco, Inc., made the initial ship- 
ment of pure soluable coffee from its 
plant at Linden, New Jersey. 

As the name indicates, Tenco is made 
up of ten coffee roasting companies 
banded together for the purpose of over- 
coming a major production problem. 

None of the ten affiliated roasters are 
sufficiently large individually to under- 
take the major investment required in a 
large-scale soluble coffee processing 
operation, and the operation must be 
large and continuous to insure a product 
of proper quality at competitive costs. 

Participating in the cooperative ven- 
ture are Arnold & Aborn, Inc., New 
York; C. W. Antrim & Sons, Richmond; 
Cain’s Coffee Company, Oklahoma City; 
Donovan Coffee Company, Birmingham; 
Alber Ehlers, Inc., New York; Fleet- 
wood Coffee Co., Chattanooga; Joseph 
Martinson & Co., Inc., New York; W. F. 
McLaughlin & Co., Chicago; William S. 
Scull Co., Camden, New Jersey, and John 
H. Wilkins Co., Inc., Washington. 

Ed Aborn, of Arnold & Aborn, Inc., is 
president of Tenco, Inc. 
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TIN PLATE INSTRUCTIONS 


Hot-dipped tin plate will remain under 
strict control for use for the domestic 
food pack, but types of secondary tin 
plate, electrolytic plate, and black plate 
in the process of manufacture may be 
released to the customers who ordered it 
or it may be exported, it was announced 
today by Henry H. Fowler, Administra- 
tor, National Production Authority, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

All “in-process” hot dipped plate pro- 
duced through August 15 must be used 
for the domestic perishable food pack for 
cans and closures under telegraphic in- 
struction relayed last week to manufac- 
turers of tin plate, and cans and 
closures. 

At the same time Mr. Fowler an- 
nounced he has called a meeting of the 
can manufacturers advisory committee 
for August 6 to discuss requirements for 
cans for the domestic and foreign perish- 
able food crops and the prospect of any 
further action by NPA to take care of 
any emergency which might arise. 

NPA has conducted constant checks of 
the can producers in this country since 
the beginning of the steel strike and has 
learned that the needs of the perishable 
food packers are sufficient in respect to 
electrolytic tin plate. However, all “hot- 
dipped”, a much heavier plate, will be 
required for the U. S. Pack until -the 


middle of August. After that time it is ~ 


hoped that exports of hot dipped plate to 
our allies may be resumed. 

All inventories in the hands of the tin 
plate manufacturers as of the end of the 
steel strike still are required by the per- 
ishable food packers, but, urider the new 
order, mills are permitted to ship electro- 
lytic, secondary (unusuable for the do- 
mestic perishable food pack) and black 
plate to their other customers. 

In addition NPA is working closely 
with the State Department, the Office of 
International Trade, the Mutual Secur- 
ity Agency and the Department of Agri- 
culture in order that the interests of 
foreign countries which depend on U.S. 
for part of their tin plate not be over- 
looked. 

Action permitting the export of some 
types of plate was taken by NPA to aid 
our allies in saving their perishable food 
pack. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEES 
ALERTED IN CAN SITUATION 


Secretary Brannan alerted State Agri- 
cultural Mobilization Committees to min- 
imize loss in this year’s perishable food 
pack. He urged farmers and food pro- 
cessors to delay canning of food products 
that need not be packed immediately or 
by using other feasible means of preser- 
vation. The flow of tin plate to can 
manufacturers has been reestablished, 
but it is likely that some spot shortages 
of cans may develop despite the efforts 
of all concerned. 
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TIN IMPORT ORDER EASED 


Resumption of private importation of 
tin is permitted under an amendment to 
NPA Order M-8 announced August 1, by 
Administrator Henry H. Fowler of the 
National Production Authority, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. Fowler said the emergency situa- 
tion which existed on March 12, 1951 
when private importation was stopped 
no longer prevails. At that time, he ex- 
plained, it had become evident that com- 
petition between government and private 
traders was bringing about a sharp in- 
crease in the price of tin. 

The allocation of tin will be continued 
by NPA, he said, but allocation certifi- 
cates no longer need to bear the name of 
the supplier, and holders of certificates 
will be permitted to buy from a supplier 
of their own choosing. 

Allocations will be made on a quar- 
terly basis where desirable, instead of on 
a monthly basis as now provided and 
persons buying tin must certify that the 


' purchase will not cause their total re- 


ceipts to exceed their authorized alloca- 
tion. 

The private importation of tin for re- 
sale is permitted without an allocation 
authorization, subject only to the re- 
quirements that reports of receipts, ship- 
ments, and inventories be submitted to 
NPA. 

Such importation is facilitated by 
continuing, without change, the provi- 
sions that inventory limitations do not 
apply to imported material until after 
resale. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion will continue to make tin available 
to industry in accordance with NPA 
allocation, and the present base price of 
$1.21% a pound for such RFC resales 
will prevail. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT BONDING 
REGULATION AMENDED 


The regulations for the enforcement 
of the import and export provisions of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act (21 CFR 1.315 to 1.522) were 
amended August 1 as follows: 


Section 1.321, (See Almanac page 36) 
Bonds, is amended by designating the 
present paragraph as (a) and adding a 
new paragraph (b) as follows: 


(b) The collector of customs may can- 
cel the liability for liquidated damages 
incurred under the above-mentioned pro- 
visions of such a bond, if he receives 
an application for relief therefrom, upon 
the payment of a lesser amount or upon 
such other terms and conditions as shall 
be deemed appropriate under the law 
and in view of the circumstances, but the 
collector shall not act under his regula- 
tion in any case unless the chief of dis- 
trict is in full agreement with the ac- 
tion. (Sec. 701, 52 Stat. 1055; 21 U.S.C. 
371. Interprets or applies sec. 801, 52 
Stat. 1058; 21 U.S.C. 381) 


The foregoing amendment shall be ef- 
fective on the date of publication in the 
FEDERAL REGISTER. (Aug. 2, 1952) 


Canned Corn Grades Changed 


In May of 1952 the Production and 
Marketing Administration issued Pro- 
posed Revisions of Grades for Canned 
Cream Style and Canned Whole Kernel 
Corn. 


Highlights of the proposed revisions 
were published in the 1952 “Almanac”, 
along with the old grading requirements, 
which had been in effect since December 
of 1932. On the 25th of July (Federal 
Register July 30, 1952) PMA issued final 
Revised Grades for these products, effec- 
tive July 30. The final draft is quite 
different from the proposed draft. 
Readers are asked to please substitute 
the following for the summary found in 
the “Almanac”. 


CREAM STYLE CORN 


GENERAL—The factor of flavor with 
a maximum score of 20 points is included 
in the final draft, and color has been 
reduced from a proposed 20 point maxi- 
mum to 10 points, and absence of defects 
from a proposed 30 points to 20 points, 
so that maximum points for each factor 
is as follows: 

COLOR—10 

CONSISTENCY—20 

ABSENCE OF DEFECTS—20 


TENDERNESS AND 
MATURITY—30 
FLAVOR—20 


COLOR—No objective test. Grade A 
—good color 9 or 10 points; Grade B— 
reasonably good color 8 points; Grade C 
—fairly good color 6 or 7 points. Corn 
grading 7 points for color shall not be 
graded above Extra Standard; 6 points 
not above Standard. 


CONSISTENCY — No objective test. 


After stirring and emptying the contents - 


of a container on a flat, dry surface, the 
product possesses: Grade A—(18 to 20 
points) A heavy creamlike consistency 
with not more than a slight appearance 
of curdling, forms a slightly mounded 
mass and after 2 minutes practically no 
separation of free liquor. Grade B— 
(16 or 17 points) Has a reasonably good 
creamy consistency with not more than 
a moderate appearance of curdling, may 
flow just enough to level off to a nearly 
uniform depth or may be moderately stiff 
and moderately mounded; after 2 min- 
utes there may be a slight separation of 
free liquor. Grade C—(14 or 15 points) 
May be thin but not excessively thin or 
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thick but not excessively dry, pasty or 
crumbly or moderately but not exces- 
sively curdled, after 2 minutes there may 
be a moderate but not excessive separa- 
tion of free liquor. Diameter of approxi- 
mate circle same as Food and Drug re- 
quirements, that is 12 inch spread, ex- 
cepting corn with a washed drained resi- 
due of more than 20 percent alcohol in- 
soluble solids—10 inches. Corn falling 
in the Standard classification for consis- 
tency may not be graded above Standard 
regardless of total score. 


ABSENCE OF DEFECTS—No objec- 
tive test in upper grades. Grade A— 
(18 to 20 points) Defects do not more 
than slightly affect the appearance or 
eating quality of the product. Grade B 
—(16 or 17 points) Defects do not ma- 
terially affect the appearance or eating 
quality. Corn falling in this classifica- 
tion may not be graded above Extra 
Standard. Grade C—(14 or 15 points) 
Tolerance same as Food and Drug. 
(See “Almanac” page 56). 


TENDERNESS AND MATURITY— 
No objective measurement in upper 
grades. Grade A—(27 to 30 points) 
Corn must be “tender”, kernels in the 
milk, early cream or middle cream stage 
of maturity. Grade B—(24 to 26 points) 
“Reasonably tender’, kernels in the mid- 
dle cream stage to late cream stage of 
maturity. Corn falling in this classifica- 
tion may not grade above Extra Stand- 
ard. Grade C— (22 or23 points) “Fair- 
ly tender”, kernels in the early dough or 
dough stage of maturity, may be firm 
but not hard or tough, alcohol insoluble 
solids of washed, drained material not 
exceeding 27 percent of the weight of 
such material. (Same as Food and 
Drug). Corn falling in this classifica- 
tion may not grade above Standard. 


FLAVOR—No objective test. Grade 
A—(18 to 20 points) Very good charac- 
teristic flavor and odor. Grade B—(16 
or 17 points) Good flavor and odor, typ- 
ical of reasonably tender canned sweet 
corn. Grade C—(14 or 15 points) Fair- 
ly good flavor and odor, but free from 
objectionable flavors and odors of any 
kind. Corn falling in this classification 
may not be graded above Standard. The 
natural flavor of the sweet corn and the 
effects of added sugar (sucrose) and salt 
are considered in evaluating this factor 
of flavor in all grades. 


WHOLE GRAIN CORN 


GENERAL—While the factors of cut 
and flavor were eliminated in the pro- 
posed draft, they have been returned in 
the final draft, so that the factors and 
their maximum points are now deter- 
mined as follows: 

COLOR—10 

CUT—10 

ABSENCE OF DEFECTS—20 

TENDERNESS AND 

MATURITY—40 

FLAVOR—20 

Drained weights in the final draft 
have been decreased from the proposed 
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draft. Also drained weight for the No. 
300 can have been added. Recommended 
weights for respective grades of tender- 
ness and maturity are as follows: 


CONTAINER SIZE GRADES 
GRADE A B&C 
Ounces Ounces 
No. 1 Pienic.......... 6.75 7.00 
9.25 9.50 
70.00 72.00 
COLOR—No objective test. Grade A 


—(9 or 10 points) ‘‘Good Color”, practic- 
ally uniform and typical, bright and prac- 
tically free from off variety kernels; 
Grade B—(8 points) “Reasonably good 
color’, reasonably uniform brightness but 
not to the extent that appearance is ma- 
terially affected, may be reasonably free 
from off variety kernels; Grade C—(6 or 
7 point) “Fairly good color”, fairly uni- 
form, may be dull but not to the extent 
appearance is seriously affected, is fairly 
free from off variety kernels. 7 point 
corn may not be graded above Extra 
Standard and 6 point corn not above 
Standard. 


CUT—Grade A—(9 or 10 points) 
“Well cut”, appearance not more than 
slightly affected by the presence of 
ragged cut corn, irregular cut, kernels 
and Kernels with attached cob tisue; 
Grade B—(8 points) “Reasonably well 
cut”, appearance of product not be ma- 
terially affected by above factors; Grade 
C—(6 or 7 points) “Fairly well cut”, 
appearance not seriously affected by 
above factors. Corn falling into this 
classification shall not be graded above 
Extra Standard. 


ABSENCE OF DEFECTS —In the 
proposed draft PMA had inserted .objec- 
tive measurements for the higher grades; 
in the final draft these have been elimi- 
nated, although for Grade C the mea- 
surements provided by the Food & Drug 
Administration continue to apply, of 
course. 


GRADE A—(18 to 20 points) “Prac- 
tically free from defects” that do not 
more than slightly affect the appearance 
or eating quality; Grade B— (16 or 17 
points) ‘Reasonably free from defects”, 
but do not materially affect the appear- 
ance or eating quality; Corn falling into 
this classification, shall not be graded 
above Extra Standard; Grade C—(14 
or 15 points) Same requirements as Food 
& Drug (See “Almanac” page 56). Corn 
falling into this classification shall not 
be graded above Standard. 


TENDERNESS AND MATURITY— 
No objective test in upper grades. Grade 
A—(36 to 40 points) “Tender”, kernels 
in milk or early cream stage of matur- 
ity; Grade B—(32 to 35 points) “Rea- 
sonably tender”, kernels in the cream 
stage of maturity; corn falling in this 
classification shall not be graded above 
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Extra Standard; Grade C—(30 or 31 
points) “Fairly tender”, kernels in early 
dough or dough stage, and may be firm 
but not hard or tough, and the weight 
of the alcohol insoluble solids shall not 
exceed 27 percent of the drained weight 
(same as Food & Drug). 


FLAVOR—No objective test. Grade 
A—(18 to 20 points) “Very good fla- 
vor’; Grade B—(16 or 17 points) “Good 
flavor”; Grade C—(14 or 15 points) 
“Fairly good flavor”, may be lacking a 
good flavor and odor but is free from 
objectionable flavors and objectionable 
odors of any kind. Corn falling in this 
classification shall not be graded above 
Standard. 


CROP CONDITIONS . 


BEANS 


NORTH ROSE, N. Y., Aug. 2—Green & 
Wax Beans: Looking very good to date. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., July 30—Green & 
Wax Beans: Acreage is large but early 
beans were injured by the hot, dry 
weather. If rains continue outlook for 
late beans is good. Some early fields 
were picked only once. 


SILVERTON, ORE., July 28 — Stringless 
Blue Lake Beans: 20 percent less acre- 
age; normal so far. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, PA., Aug. 4—Green 
& Wax Beans: Spring green bean crop 
was 40 percent; very poor. Wax beans 
about 80 percent. 


SPRING GROVE PA., Aug. 2—Green & 
Wax Beans: Yield and quality off due to 
hot dry weather. Rain today will help 
late beans. 


CAMBRIA WISs., July 30—Lima Beans: 
Conditions very good; crop looks above 
average. 


CHETEK, WIS., July 28—Green & Wax 
Beans: Fairly heavy first pickings. Vines 
look good but need surface moisture. 
Present outlook for normal yield. 


CORN 


ST. CLOUD, MINN., July 28 — Sweet 
Corn: Looks very good to date. very 
favorable weather; lots of moisture. Ex- 
pect to start about August 15, or sooner. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., July 30—Corn: 
Looks good and our acreage is above 
normal. Look for a good crop. 


ONTARIO, ORE., Aug. 1—Golden Cross 
Corn: Crop in good condition; about 
same as 1951. About 1000 acres sched- 
uled for canning. 


SILVERTON, ORE., July 28—Whole Ker- 


nel Corn: Condition good. 
more acreage. Normal so far. 
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MARTINSBURG, PA., Aug. 5 — Sweet 
Corn: Acreage 85 percent of last year. 
Prospective yield 25 percent of last year. 
Only .76 inches of rain since July 10, 
plus extreme heat. 


CAMBRIA, WIS., July 30—Corn: Condi- 
tion about 95 percent of normal. Some 
damage from wet weather, corn borer 
and army worm. Season about 10 days 
ahead of last year. 


PEAS 


ST. CLOUD, MINN., July 28—Peas: Fin- 
ished canning July 21; pack down about 
15 percent from last year. Grades fair, 
running largely to 3 and 4 sieve in 
Alaska type. Because of wet weather 
did not really get caught up on fields 
until late peas or sweets. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., July 30—Peas: 
Crop is practically all harvested. Very 
light pack but of good quality. Our pack 
is about 50 percent of normal. 


CHETEK, WIS., July 28—Peas: 60 per- 
cent of 1951 in total pack. Late sweets 
very late. 


TOMATOES 


PORT PENN, DEL., July 30—Tomatoes: 
Expect 85-90 percent of 1951 crop. Not 
yet canning. 


WESTMINSTER, MD., Aug. 2—Tomatoes: 
Looking fine; vines very large. Looks 
like a bumper crop. Will start canning 
next week. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., July 30—Toma- 
toes: Acreage is normal; crop looks good 
but dry weather may result in black rot. 
Have had a long, dry, hot spell but have 
had light rain recently and this will 
help. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, PA., Aug. 4—Toma- 
toes: Look average. However, a number 
of fields lost the crown setting during 
the extreme heat in June. May get an 
average crop. 


SPRING GROVE, PA., Aug. 2—Tomatoes: 
Hot, dry weather will result in some sun- 
burn and will decrease yield. 


PENOLA, VA., Aug. 2—Tomatoes: Acre- 
age 75 percent in 1951; 50 percent in 
1952. Very poor crop due to dry weather 
and hot sun. 


OTHER ITEMS 


NORTH ROSE, N. Y., Aug. 2—Apples: 75 
percent of a crop. 

Red Sour Pitted Cherries: Quality of 
crop excellent. Crop varies from 75 to 
90 percent of normal. 


SILVERTON, ORE., July 28—Squash or 
Pumpkin: Condition good. 30 percent 
more acreage. Looking good so far. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AUGUST 11-14, 1952— 25th Annual 
Convention, National Food Distributors 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 


AUGUST 12-14, 1952—Western Pack- 
aging & Materials Handling Exposition, 
Shrine Convention Hall, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


AUGUST 13-14, 1952 — Packaging & 
Materials Handling Institute, Room 133, 
Founders Hall, University -of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


AUGUST 20, 1952—Annual Field Day, 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 


SEPTEMBER 4-5, 1952—Annual Sum- 
mer Outing & Meeting, National Kraut 
Packers Association, Hotel Racine, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

SEPTEMBER 11-14, 1952—20th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute, Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 


OCTOBER 3-7, 1952— 47th Annual 
Meeting, American Meat Institute, Pal- — 
mer House, Chicago, IIl. 


OCTOBER 17, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


OCTOBER 23-25, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Robins Equipment 


promotes 


TOP OPERATING EFFICIENCY... 


helps you secure 


MAXIMUM PROFIT 


TOMATO 

PROCESSING 

EQUIPMENT 


Buckets and Pans 
Exhausters- 
Fillers * Finishers 
Grading Tables * Hoists 
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The Robins line of food processing and 
handling machinery, equipment and 
supplies is the most complete line 
offered you . .. a line that has been 
built up in 97 years of service to your 
industry. The experience gained by 
Robins in these 97 years is your assur- 
ance that every item in the Robins 
line is there because it meets a specific 
need and because it will operate to 
your satisfaction. 
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WIRE, WRITE, PHONE, OR SEE YOUR ROBINS 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR YOUR COPY OF ROBINS 
CATALOG—over 250 pages of every type of 
equipment for better operation 


AKRohins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Hot Water Scalders 
Knives * Pasteurizers 
Peeling Tables 
Pulpers * Retorts 
Sorting Tables 
Steam Scalders 


Wherever you look... 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SUPPLY PICTURE—With re- 
ceipt of Distributors’ July 1 Stocks (the 
first since April), late last week, the 
year-end stock position of most impor- 
tant canned foods begins to take shape. 
Unfortunately, the June 1 stock position 
of wholesalers was not made available 
and since peas and most of the fruits 
begin a new year on that date, with the 
beginning of the new pack, actual year- 
end totals cannot be drawn. Neverthe- 
less the table below gives a good year to 
year comparative picture of both Canner 
and Distributor stocks for the individual 
commodities listed. Looking over the 
table it will be seen immediately that 
distributor stocks of vegetables are about 
normal compared to the last two years, 
that distributor fruit stocks are well 
below the two prior years, as are the 
stocks of juices. Exceptions are peas, 
tomatoes, catsup and chili sauce, tomato 
juice, apricots and pears. 

Canners’ stocks generally were some- 
what higher, corn and carrots, being 
the outstanding exceptions, and peas, 
peaches, pears, tomato juice, tomato cat- 
sup, and chili sauce being the outstand- 
ing examples. 

In order to get some idea of the total 
supply picture, and a yearly comparison, 
we have added in the table immediately 
following this paragraph, Total Canner- 
Distributor July 1 Stocks, where avail- 
able. As pointed out above, canners July 
1 stocks are not available for peas and 
most of the fruits. In this case we have 
used the June 1 figure for canners’ 
stocks. It’s not a true picture but it 
does permit a year to year comparison. 


TOTAL CANNER-DISTRIBUTOR 
STOCKS 


(Year to Year Comparison) 


VEGETABLES : 


1950 1951 1952 
Beans, gr. & waX........... 5,181 5,592 6,041 
Corn 15,180 6,812 5,408 
Peas* 6,291 6,363 10,536 
5,895 2,288 6,285 
Beets 2,342 3,390 3,419 
1,088 888 706 
Catsup & Chili Sauce...... 1,254 2,815 9,577 
Fruits: 
1,205 659 1,446 
Fruit Cocktail* ................. 7,041 2,775 1,379 
6,555 4,435 7,704 
1,579 1,926 3,094 
Cherries, r.s.p. .... 555 381 696 
Cherries, sweet* ...... cea 864 400 424 
Grapefruit Segments ..... 1,800 1,949 2,285 
JUICES: 
1,979 3,825 8,469 
3,966 6,926 4,606 
5,273 6,835 6,045 
3,186 2,430 


*Canners Stocks are for June 1-—- Distributors 


Stocks for July 1. 
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BEETS 


The following wire received dur- 
ing the week from a well known 
Wisconsin beet canner is self ex- 
planatory. It might be added that 
many Canners of a number of prod- 
ucts are remaining out of the mar- 
ket pending outcome of crop con- 
ditions. (See Editorial.) 


“Reference Wisconsin beet prices 
page 24 August 4th issue Canning 
Trade. 1951 opening prices 303 
sliced were $1.05 to $1.07 believe 
your figure $1.00° for 1952 pack in 
error. In view poor prospects beet 
crop most Wisconsin canners reluc- 
tant name prices until can deter- 
mine probable yields after harvest 
under way $1.15 tentative opening 
is lowest we know.” 


It’s interesting to correlate the table 
above with crop conditions. It will be 
noted that there were more beans, peas, 


tomatoes, tomato catsup, chili sauce and 
juice available at the beginning of this 
season than there were for the two prior 
seasons. It is now rather generally 
agreed that both from an acreage and 
a yield standpoint, the raw products 
available will be far less than the two 
prior years. Beets, too, fall into this 
category. A very definite shortage is 
indicated in beans, beets and carrots, 
and many items in the pea list. For peas 
it might be more appropriate to estimate 
the distributors’ June 1 stocks at about 
5 million cases. Add that to the can- 
ners’ carry-over of 4,740,000 cases for a 
total carry-over of about 10 million cases 
compared to 7% last year, 6% in 1950, 
10% in 1949 and nearly 15 million cases 
in 1948. 

The June 1-July 1 combination shows 
most fruits to be in excess compared to 
1950 and 1951, with fruit cocktail being 
the outstanding exception, and peaches 
and pears the outstanding examples. 
Stocks of citrus juices are somewhat 
lower this year. 


Thousands of Actual Cases 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Census and National Canners Association 
CANNERS WHOLESALER 
July 1 July 1 
1950 195) 1952 1950 1951 1952 
VEGETABLES : 
Beans, green and WARX.....cceeeees 1,620 1,396 2,453 3,561 4,197 3,588 
Corn 8,294 726 923 6,856 6,086 4,485 
Peas* 2.141 1,111 4,740 4,150 5,252 5,796 
Tomatoes 1,868 BS 1,727 1,027 2,233 4,558 
Asparagus na. na na 1,539 1,361 1,281 
Beets £30 1,471 1,962 1,512 1,919 1,457 
Carrots 529 3438 217 559 545 489 
Catsup and Chili Sauce..............0 2,796 633 6,518 2,458 2,182 3,059 
Total 26,118 25,285 25,827 
Fruits: 
Apricots* 557 141 698 648 518 748 
Fruit Cocktail* 2,937 635 na 2,104 2,140 1,379 
Peaches* 2,724 685 4,071 3,831 3,750 3,633 
649 712 2,047 930 1,214 1,047 
Pineapple* 1,770 1,078 na 3,656 4,629 2,749 
Applesauce na. n.a. 2,361 967 1,093 976 
Cherries, r.s.p. 30 30 213 25 451 483 
Cherries, sweet* ........... 388 76 182 476 324 242 
Grapefruit Segments . —_ 1,213 1,312 1,669 587 637 616 
na. n.a. n.a. 562 384 592 
JUICES: 
des 3,004 917 5,805 2,975 2,908 3,164 
2,626 4,789 8,068 1,340 2,137 1,538 
Oranget 3.486 4,844 4,348 1,787 1,991 - 1,697 
1,437 2,294 1,760 728 892 670 
Pineapple n.a. n.a. na. 1,989 1,801 1,336 
* Canners Stocks are for June 1--Distributor Stocks for July 1. 
+ Florida only. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Unsettled Due To Drought And Can 
Supply Picture—Buyers Surveying Situation 
Carefully—Conflicting Reports On Tri-State 
Tomatoes — Pea Reports Continue Disap- 
pointing—Buyers Covering On Corn And 
Beans Where Possible-——Fruit Salad - Cock- 
tail Openings—Some Shading In New Pack 
Peaches—Citrus Moves Up Again—Tenta- 
tive Salmon Openings — Maine Sardines 
Easier—Light Meat Tuna Pack Off Sharply. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Aug. 7, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Twin impact of 
the drought and the disruption in can 
supplies has injected an unsettled note 
into the canned food picture, and top 
management in the distributing field is 
devoting more than the usual amount of 
attention to canned foods buying. Aside 
from the jockeying for favorable com- 
petitive position usual during the pack- 
ing season, the general market tone has 
been one of strength, and there is more 
than a suspicion in many quarters that 
current “inside” prices will look extreme- 
ly low in retrospect as the season pro- 
gresses. 


THE OUTLOOK—Buyers are survey- 
ing the situation carefully in an effort 
to determine just what lines will be short 
later on in the year, and have about 
come to the conclusion that fancy packs 
in both the fruits and vegetable cate- 
gories — particularly the later — will 
prove good property later on. Unfor- 
tunately, however, many distributing 
companies, both in the chain and whole- 
sale grocery fields, are committed to 
limited inventory policies. Hence, the 
amount of forward buying is not as 
great as would have been the case just 
a few years back under similar condi- 
tions. This time, however, the situation 
should run in favor of the canners. If 
they don’t sell their packs now, at cur- 
rent levels, they have a good chance of 
deriving a greater netback later on in 
the year if the markets should harden 
further. 


TOMATOES—Conflicting reports con- 
cerning the progress of the tomato pack 
in the Tri-States are reaching the trade. 
Some canners have been anxious to move 
out tomatoes as packed, and offerings 
have been reported this week as low 
as 97% cents for 1s, $1,.25 for 303s, 
$1.35 for 2s, $2.10 for 2%s, and $6.75 
for 10s, for immediate shipment. Most 
canners’ price views, however, are over 
these levels. 


PEAS—Reports on the pea situation 
continue disappointing, and it is evident 
that canners will have few top quality 
peas to offer after taking care of their 
commitments. New York State canners 
during the week were quoting, for 
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prompt shipment, new pack fancy 303 
sweets at $1.65 for smaller siftings and 
$1.45 for 5 and 6 sweets, with extra 
standard 303s at $1.30 to $1.45, as to 
sieve, f.o.b. canneries. 


CORN—Unfavorable weather is a fac- 
tor in the new pack corn situation, and 
buyers having been covering wherever 
possible. Tri-state canners were offer- 
ing new pack this week in a limited way 
at $1.40 for standard whole kernel golden 
303s, with extra standards at $1.55 and 
fancy at $1.65, for fancy. On 2s, extra 
standard crushed was quoted at $1.55 
and standards at $1.45. Offerings were 
relatively few at these levels, however, 


most canners remaining withdrawn from 
the market. 


BEANS — Quick freezers have been 
outbidding canners for available supplies 
of beans which will grade fancy, and the 
situation in the canned product is still 
tight on both green and wax. Distrib- 
utors are seeking to cover their private 
label requirements. 


FRUITS - FOR-SALAD -—- Opening 
prices on fruits-for-salad were announced 
during the week. Fancy, in extra heavy 
syrup, was listed at $4.50 for 2's, $2.85 
for 303s, $1.65 for 8-ounce, and $16 for 
10s, all f.o.b. canneries. These prices are 


Thames River Division . 
Bogota Container Division. . . 


Ohio Corrugated Box Division 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
will 


GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, ING. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division 
Syracuse Corrugated Box Division 
Boston Corrugated Box Division 
Holyoke Corrugated Box Division 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Division . 


Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division 


Teterboro Corrugated Box Division 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 

. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

. . HOLYOKE, MASS. 

. .« NEW LONDON, CONN. 
PORTLAND, CONN. 

. BOGOTA, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
TETERBORO, N. J. 
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MARKET NEWS 


slightly below the opening levels of the 
same packer a year ago. 


COCKTAIL OPENS LOWER—Open- 
ing prices on 1952 pack fruit cocktail 
were also announced during the week at 
prices below those ruling at the start of 
the 1951 season. Prices named by one 
prominent canner on this year’s pack 
(with last year’s opening in parenthesis) 
follow:—Fancy, 8-oz., $1.20 ($1.30;) 
214s, $3.40 ($3.70) ; 10s, $12.45 ($13.50). 
The opening basis on choice was $1.15 
for 8-o0z. ($1.25) ; $3.20 for 2%s ($3.60) ; 
and $11.65 for 10s ($13.10), all f.o.b. 
cannery. 


PEACHES—Coast reports this week 
indicated that the tone of the market 
for new pack cling peaches is not as 
firm as was the case just a few weeks 
back, with some packers shading the 
market by 10 to 20 cents per dozen. 
These reports have had the effect of 
slowing down buying interest, although 
canners of nationally-advertised brands, 
with promotional and other allowances 
which keep their brands competitive, are 
doing a nice business. 


CITRUS — Orange juice moved into 
firmer ground during the week, canners 
advancing 46-ounce 5 cents per dozen to 
$2.25. Prices for other juices were with- 
out change during the week and citrus 
salad and segments also remained un- 
changed. Shipments from Florida can- 
neries during the week ended July 26 
were reported in excess of a million 
cases, and, according to one canner, con- 
tinued movement at this rate will effect 
a total clean-up of all items, including 
sections and salads, by September 30. 
The movement of frozen concentrated 
orange juice also continues at a high 
level. According to Pasco Packing Co., 
consumer purchases of frozen concen- 
trated orange juice reached a new high 
of 1,061,000 gallons the week of July 19. 
“Although prices have advanced’, Pasco 
comments, “sales continue to increase 
weekly and another price advance will 
be necessary in order to maintain sup- 
plies until new pack. To illustrate, al- 
though Florida packed a total of 44 mil- 
lion gallons of concentrate, only 38 
million of this total was for retail sizes. 
However, retail consumer sales through- 
out the first seven months projected for 
the entire year indicate consumer de- 
mand alone in the neighborhood of 45 
million gallons.” 


SALMON — Major canners have an- 
nounced tentative openings on new pack 
Alaska salmon, but only a_ limited 
amount of buying has been done so far. 
One major canner opened fancy Alaska 
red talls at $29, but moved up $1 per 
case to meet the openings of other na- 
tional brands, which were listed at $30 
per case. Halves opened at $18.50, with 
one seller immediately withdrawing. 
Pinks are listed at $20 for talls and 
chums at $17.50 to $18.00, f.o.b. coast. 
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Seattle reports indicate that tall reds 
packed on Puget Sound from fresh sal- 
mon moved from Alaska in freezer ships 
have been offering at $26 to $27 per 
case, f.o.b. According to one factor, the 
quality of the product packed from the 
fish moved to Puget Sound is “not quite 
as good as fresh canned fish inasmuch 
as freezing tends to dry the fish out, and 
less oil appears when opened.” 


SARDINES—Notwithstanding a fall- 
ing-off in the run of fish, and numerous 
cannery shutdowns in consequence, Maine 
sardines were in easier position this 
week, reflecting heavy cannery holdings. 
Quarter keyless oils were offered for 
prompt shipment on the basis of $6.00 to 
$6.25 per case, f.ob. 


TUNA—Reports from the Coast note 
a sharp falling off in the pack of light 
meat, with canners listing albacore in its 
place. There was no change in the tuna 
price situation during the week, but 
trade inquiry was on the increase as dis- 
tributors seek to build up inventories. 
The prolonged spell of hot weather has 
stimulated retail movement considerably, 
and dealer demand for replacement sup- 
plies is reported to be increasing stead- 
ily, necessitating more purchasing ac- 
tivity in jobbing channels. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Looking Things Over—Lists Being 
Revised Due To Crop Conditions — Corn 
Crop Still Looking Good—Tomato Outlook 
Poor, Market Stiffens—Undertone In Peas 
Strong—Lima Bean Prices Named—Cock- 
tail Back On The Market—Cling Peaches 
Selling Well, Market Firm—Buyers Cautious 
On Pears—Reduced Pineapple Prices 
A Mystery. 


By 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 7, 1952 


THE SITUATION — Now that all 
fears of can shortages have ended, inso- 
far as the trade are concerned, buyers 
have settled back to look things over and 
continue their short term buying policy. 
However, spot purchasing has been good 
as it normally is this time of the year. 
Additional prices on various new packs 
continue to make an appearance and 
with inventories worked down to bare 
necessities the trade have been buying 
but not for more than thirty day require- 
ments. Markets generally are firm to 
advancing as short crops and poor grow- 
ing conditions in many areas are having 
their effect. Apricot prices have been 
revised and there is little doubt sup- 
plies will be nowhere near that required 
to fill demands. Independent West Coast 
canners also report excellent sales on 
Cling peaches, in fact, some of them 
have already withdrawn due to heavy 
sales. It looks like a repeat perform- 
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ance of last year all over again where 
peaches are concerned. RSP cherries 
are up due to severe losses of the raw 
product and Wisconsin pea canners are 
starting to advance prices in view of the 
much smaller pack in that area. Mid- 
west corn canners are getting the wheels 
oiled in anticipation of the beginning of 
another pack of corn next week. 


With only a few exceptions it appears 
firm markets are in the making this sea- 
son and hand to mouth buying may 
prove to be a costly policy during the 
coming months. However, distributors 
are showing little inclination to deviate 
from such a policy. 


CORN—With the start of the 1952 
corn pack only a week away some sec- 
tions of the Midwest report further dam- 
age to crops due to a continued drought. 
However, from where the writer sits, it 
still looks like a good to, excellent pack 
of corn in this part of the country. Ten- 
tative prices received here this week in- 
dicate canners thinking for this year’s 
pack. Fancy corn, both whole kernel 
and cream style, is offered at $1.02% to 
$1.05 for eight ounce, $1.60 for 303s, 
$1.60 for 12 oz. vacuum pack, $1.75 for 
2s and $9.50 for tens. Extra standard 
is quoted at 85 cents for eight ounce, 
$1.45 to $1.50 for 308s, $1.65 for 2s and 
$8.75 for tens. Standard is listed at 
$1.35 to $1.40 for 3038s and $7.75 for 
tens. The trade are eagerly awaiting 


first shipments and have not been bash- — 


ful about placing orders for shipment 
soon as possible. 


TOMATOES— As growing conditions 
show little signs of improving, tomatoes 
and products both are showing more 
strength. Indiana and Ohio canners re- 
port lots of vines and few tomatoes at 
this stage of the situation. The experts 
predict the pack will be down 15 to 
25 percent from last year’s totals here 


in the Midwest and it appears canners 
will pay about $2.00 a ton more for raw © 


stock. As a result, the bargains on spot 


stocks are growing scarce and No. 2 g 
standard tomatoes offered here this week ~ 
at $1.60 were quickly snapped up. No. © 


10 fancy puree at $5.75 cannery is no 
longer available and even those canners 
with catsup to offer are less inclined to 


sell at less than asking prices. Fancy © 
juice is now held firm at $2.50 and sell- 7 
ing at that figure. Canners just don’t 7 
like the looks of the crop and with higher 7 


costs staring them in the face they pre- 


fer to hold what they have and see what : 


develops. 


PEAS—Now that the Wisconsin pack . 
is over, final figures are expected to be 7 
25 to 30 percent lower than last year. | 


With a condition of this kind in an area 8 


as important as Wisconsin plus the fact 
that other sections of the country also 


show reduced packs, it seems certain 7 
prices are going to move upward. In © 


fact, some Midwest canners have already 


pushed certain items to higher levels and 
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standard four sieve Alaskas are now 
firm at a bottom of $6.50 to $6.75 for 
tens and $1.10 for 303s with the latter 
figure expected to reach $1.15 shortly. 
Some canners have also advanced fancy 
three sieve Alaskas, which is going to 
be the real short one, to $1.65 and $1.70 
for 303s. So far, the trade are still buy- 
ing only as needed. 


LIMA BEANS—Eastern canners ex- 
pect to be in a position to start making 
shipments from the new pack about the 
fifteenth of this month and some of 
them have named prices. One important 
factor announced prices on the new pack 
at $1.70 for fancy tiny green in No. 1 
tins with 308s at $2.40 and tens at 
$12.00. Small are listed at $1.50, $2.07 
and $11.00. Medium are $1.25, $1.75 and 
$9.50. Green and white are listed at 
$1.00, $1.50 and $8.00. These prices are 
the same as last year, although because 
of expected higher packing costs, they 
are quoted for immediate shipment only. 
At the present time, stocks in the hands 
of both canners and distributors are at 
the vanishing point. 


COCKTAIL — When the steel strike 
ended cocktail canners re-entered the 
market and are now selling both spot 
and new pack cocktail at $2.12% for 
fancy ones and $3.40 for 2%s. Choice 


grade is quoted at $2.071% for ones, $3.20 
for 24es and $1.65 for tens. Fancy fruit 
salad is also offered for shipment when 
packed, which will be some time in Octo- 
ber, at $2.85 for 303s, $4.50 for 2's and 
$16.00 for tens. As in the case of most 
vegetables, the industry seems to be 
swinging more to the 303 size at the ex- 
pense of ones as buyers attempt to offer 
a uniform line. 


CLING PEACHES — Coast canners 
report excellent sales of new pack Cling 
peaches and more than one independent 
canner has already withdrawn from the 
market because of a sold up position. 
The market is firm at $1.75 for Choice 
halves in 303 tins, $1.72'2 for ones, $2.60 
for 2%s and $9.35 for tens. Standards 
are offered at $1.65 for both 303s and 
ones, $2.40 for 2%s and $8.50 for tens. 
Sliced are listed at slightly more money. 
There is every indication most indepen- 
dent canners will sell their pack without 
trouble leaving the bulk of unsold 
peaches in the hands of the advertised 
brands. 


PEARS — This is the one item the 
trade are afraid of and they may have 
some basis for their fears as canners are 
going to buy raw stock for a lot less 
money than they paid last year. The 


giapevine has it that pears will sell at 
close to $50.00 a ton, which if true, is a 
big drop from last season. In the mean- 
time, buying is very cautious and will 
remain that way until new prices are 
quoted. 


PINEAPPLE — For some _ unknown 
reason the pineapple industry dropped 
prices this week on choice sliced pine- 
apple to $2.80 for 2's, $2.40 for 2s and 
$1.25 for ones flat. Fancy crushed was 
also reduced to $1.50 for 12 oz., $10.10 
for tens and $9.60 for No. 10 unsweet- 
ened. Why prices were reduced in the 
face of excellent sales and shipment: 
remains a mystery. 


FROZEN CORN GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a revision, effective Aug. 
1, 1952, of U. S. standards for grades 
of frozen whole kernel corn which super- 
sede those in effect since April 15, 1944. 

The revised standards embody changes 
in the quality requirements for tender- 
ness and maturity and absence of de- 
fects, together with appropriate changes 
in the factor of color, to clarify its 
scoring. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 
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LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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CORN CANNING 


is 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


_ THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 


Colossal 4.05-4.15 
Mam. Lge. No. 3.90-4.20 
No. 10 17.50 
Med., Sm. No. 3.75-3.90 
Gomber Gate, BO: 1.40 
No. 10 14.50 


N.J. Colos. & Mam., No. 2..4.40-4.50 
Mid1Wst, Fey Cut Spears, 


No. 303 2.25 
BEANS, StrINGLEss, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 


Std., ‘Cut, 125-1.30 30 
No. 2 — 
No. 10 — 

N.Y. Fey., Cut Wax, No. 2........ —— 

WISCONSIN 

Fey. Wh., 3 sv., No. 3038.........000 2.05 
No. 2 2.35 
11.50 

Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303............000 1.70 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 10.25 

No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 8.00 

No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 

NortTHWEsST (Blue Lakes) 

Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 sv......... 2.55-2.60 
No. 303 2.30 
No. 10 12.75 

No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 12.00 

Cut, Fey., 8 sv., No. 308..........0. 1.90 
No. 2 2.021% 
No. 10 10.50 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308 ......0001.70 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, ...... soveeel 4001.45 
No. 2 1.5214-1.55 
No. 10 8.10 

Std., Cut, No. 308 ............. coils 1.80 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

OZARKS 

Ex. Std. Cut, Gr., No. 308.......... 1.35 

Std. Cut, Gr., No. 308.........ccccce0 1.25 
No. 10 6.00 

N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 

1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 

Fey. Cut, No. 308, 3 sv....... 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, —? 
—. 
BEETS 

N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........ 2.40 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.85 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. ........0.000 Out 
No. 303 Out 
No. 2 Out 
No. 10 — 
No. 2 Cut —- 

20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 


2.60 


Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 


No. 303 -90 
No. 2 1.05 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 
No. 10 a 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 -- 
CORN— 
MARYLAND 
Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 3038..1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey. Gold. C.S., No. 303 ea 
No. 10 — 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02. ....1.02%-1.05 
No. 303 1.60 
12 oz. Vac. 1.60 
No. 10 9.50 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ......1.02%4-1.05 
No. 303 1.60 
Bix. Ma: BOB 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 7.75 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 303............ 25 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., 0 
3 sv., No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 ‘ 7.50 
Tnner., Mo: S08 1.10 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 6.75 
Std., 4 sv., No, 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Bx, Bbd., Me. SOB 1.30 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.50 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 1.9314 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.071% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.80 
Bix. Std, 4 OB. -80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.35-2.50 
No. 303 2.10-2.20 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., 4 sv., 8 oz. -70- .75 
1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Mipwest SWEETS 


Fey., 2 sv., No. 303 2 10-2. 20 


Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 — 
Fey., 5 sv., No. 303 1 .B5-1.40 
No. 10 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303....1.35-1.42%4 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........1.30-1.35 
No. 10 — 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.20-1.2 
No. 10 — 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 303 — 
No. 10 —— 
No. 10 — 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... . 92%- . 
No. 2 1.021%4-1. 
1.30-1.3821%4 
No. 10 4.50 
1.05 
No. 2% 1.35 
No. 10 4.75 
SPINACH 
No. 303 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 303............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.85 
Texas, Fey., No. 808 1.07% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 
No. 2 — 
Odd Lots 
Std., No. 1 1.05 
No. 303 1.32% 
No. 2 1.50 
No, 2% 2.20-2.30 
No. 10 6.75 
New York, Fey., No. 
No. 2% — 
No. 24% 
Indiana 
Fey. Wh., N.o 2 2.25 
No. 21%4 Out 
No. 2 1.70-1.75 
No. 2% Out 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., No, 2 1.60 
No. 10 Out 
Calif., Fey., Ss. P.. 2. 07% 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.25 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Calif., 14 oz. glass.. sonal 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
Ind., Fey., 1 402. gl. 1.75-1.85 
NO. 10 10.00-11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
5.85-6.25 
No. 10 12.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.0465........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ -90- .95 
No. 10 6.00 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.046.......... 
iJ 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.85 
No. 10 11.50 
Choice, No. 21%4 3.00 
No. 10 11.25 
Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 
No, 06; Bibs. 10.00 


CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, No. 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%..3.60-3.65 

Choice, No. 3.30-3.35 
No. 10 11.85 

COCKTAIL 

No. 3.40 
No. 10 12.45 

No. 2% 3.20 

PEACHES 

No. 10 10.30 

Choice, No. 
No. 10 9.35-9.50 

No. 10 8.50 

PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., 
No. 2% 

Calif., Choice, No. 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 24% 

No. 10 

Crushed, No. 
No. 10 .... 

No. 2% 2.80 
No. 10 11.80 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.40 
No. 24% 2.75 

JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

NO. 2 92% 

46 oz. 2.00-2.07% 
GRAPEFRUIT 

.80 

46 oz. 1.65-1.70 
ORANGE 

Fla., No. 2 1.10 

46 oz. 2.25-2.50 
PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.387% 
No. 10 5.00 

TOMATO 

46 oz. 2.50 

46 02, 2.50 

46 oz, 2.50 
No. 10 5.00 

-1,10-1.20 
46 oz. 2.32 %-2.60 

FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 

Alaska, Red, No. 1 T...................27.00 
4's 16.00-16.50 

Pink, Tall, No. 1..............19.50-20.00 

Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 17.50-18.00 

10.00 


SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil keyle.s............ 6.00-6.25 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 


Tomato Sauce . .9.25-9.50 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
3.15-3.20 
Medium 3.65-3.70 
Large 4.00) 
Jumbo 4.35 
TUNA—PEr CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 1’s....14.25-14.75 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.00-13.25 
Std. 12.25-12.50 
Chants and Flakes............. 11.00 
19 00 
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